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EDITORIAL NOTE ; Much sorrow has fallen to the lot of the Russian. There is
not at the moment in our land a family in which there is not anxiety for a loved
one. But we must be firm and strong and not be downhearted. And we are
strong and are not downhearted. Particularly striking in this respect were the
Easier days. In Moscow, in Kuibyshev, in besieged Leningrad, where the
Germans dropped bombs just on Easter night, in Gorky, in Yaroslavl and in all
other towns and villages the churches were filled to overflowing. With great
attention believers listened to the Epistle of the Head of the Orthodox Church,
the Metropolitan Sergius, to his words full of contempt for the godless fascists,
to his appeal to unite for the struggle with the hated foe. And people went out
from the churches with new, fortified strength, with deep belief in victory over
the foe and with hope for the return of loved ones alive and unharmed.

EASTER,   1942,   IN  MOSCOW
BY PROFESSOR G. GEORGIEVSKY
1942 brought Moscow a whole series of new experiences. People were
filled with strong and powerful feelings, different to the point of contrast.
On the one hand, Moscow was aflame with unprecedented patriotic enthu-
siasm. The hordes of fascist barbarians attacking Moscow from the west had
received a crushing setback. Our heroic Red Army had annihilated the fascist
legions. Their picked divisions, armed with all the latest inventions of German
technique, were being destroyed. The exaggerated myth of the "hivincibility"
of the fascist army, spread by Goebbels' underlings over the whole world, had
been shattered in the dust at the approaches to Moscow. The well-deserved
glory of the overwhelming strength of the Russian Army had amazed the whole
world and filled with enthusiasm the hearts of Moscow people. Full of pride
in its beloved army, Moscow felt that there existed a solid foundation for its
constant faith in the valour of its sons who are devoted to their country and had,
as with a solid wall, defended the capital against the savage enemy,
A wave of patriotic enthusiasm had raised to unprecedented heights in the
hearts of the people of Moscow their love for their country and their admiration
for the successes in the field of their country's defenders, and the self-sacrifice
of the whole body of the Russian armies and the skill of their leaders. The events
and the news which followed supported and strengthened the high mood of
Moscow. It soon became known that, not only at the approaches to the capital
but in the whole Moscow region, not a single fascist soldier had remained alive:
the Russian Army had made a clean sweep of the arrogant Germans from
Moscow and other regions.
The Orthodox population of Moscow was the more caught up by the general
enthusiasm as it nightly saw in the crushing victory of the Russian Army its
own share in the work of preparation and in the triumph of victory. Having
ceaselessly offered prayers for victory ever since the beginning of the war it
redoubled its efforts and strengthened the will to victory at a time when war hung
threateningly over their beloved capital. At the time of the fast of St. Philip,
before the new year, the churches of Moscow witnessed a tremendous rise in
feelings of ardent love and devotion to the Motherland even to the extent of
self-sacrifice and readiness to shed one's own blood "for one's friends'*.
Prayers, acts of penance, sacraments and church services, all intended to increase